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Editorials 


War or Peace? 
RAYMOND C. DINGLEDINE, JR. 


Do we want war—war with its terrible slaughter and waste 
of money and property? The last war cost $3,800,000,000 in 
money only, while the economic value of the 10,000,000 soldiers 
losing their lives during this World War is estimated at over 
$33,000,000,000 dollars. Aside from this purely mercenary point 
of view, commerce was seriously affected, and the world is now in 
the throes of a great, world-wide, depression which many experts 
believe was caused mainly by the War. Even more serious than 
these evils is the undermining of civilization. Its morals were 
threatened, its very foundations were shaken, and its peoples 
were thrown into the chaos of a world, torn by political and moral 
strife. Governments were overthrown, democracy was trampled 
under foot, and a state of uneasiness and fear existed everywhere. 

Then, after all this, we ask if we want war? Hardly, but yet, 
if someone raises the motto, “Peace At Any Cost” we immediately 
begin to exclaim, “How Fanatical! How Narrow-Minded! How 
Absurd!” But, upon stopping to think, could the cost of peace 
be as great or even half as great as that of war? Especially 
another World War, which many experts believe might wipe out 
the entire civilized world, or at least cripple civilization forever. 
Then, if this is true, what is wrong with the slogan, “Peace At 
Any Cost?” Why not spend our money to build schools, libraries, 
and hospitals for the upbuilding of civilization; rather than 
spending it to deal out death and destruction. From these insti- 
tutions all the world gains, while in war, all the world loses. 

So we must fight for peace! Fight for civilization! Fight 
to keep the institutions and ideals of our forefathers alive! Fight 
the horrible monster war, with all its death and destruction! But 
how? There is only one way to World Peace and that is by put- 
ting the ideals of Christ in practice throughout the whole of the 
civilized world. Then, and only then, will the League of Nations, 
the Kellogg Peace Pact, and other attempts at World Peace suc- 
ceed. 
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Extra-Curricular Activities 


DORRIS HEATWOLE 


In order to attain a well rounded development of the individ- 
ual, we must have special activities. So called extra-curricular 
activities or “School-Clubs,”’ do this work surprisingly well. An 
all-around development of a boy or girl must be done by the indi- 
vidual, under the guidance, and with the assistance rendered by 
and adult. That is, a person must find himself. 

Many people who do not know the aims and true purposes of 
school clubs, say they are only used to fill up the school time and 
that the student would benefit more by spending that time in 
‘study. Perhaps this might be so in a school with poorly con- 
structed and loosely organized clubs, but when they have a 
planned and systematized program provided, they not only give 
the much needed relaxation from study, but they play an impor- 
tant part in the student’s life. They provide that fellowship and 
friendly understanding that are essential factors in an all-around 
student. Clubs furnish opportunities for following up individual 
tastes, gifts, and ambitions; they inspire and urge the pupil to 
set his goals high, and then help him attain that goal; and aside 
from that, they go a long way towards giving the boys and girls 
the right slant on life. 

A really living club should not be confined just to the four 
walls of the school. It should have a definite influence on home 
and community. A club should have a social influence on each of 
its members, but not so far as to the extent of its becoming 
merely a pleasure club. 

No club should be allowed a place in the school system unless 
it has proven that it has definite aims and worth-while activities 
that the students can’t afford to miss without losing something 
really vital and important. 

“A chain is no stronger than its weakest link!” How often 
have we heard that old proverb! Consequently, as is the chain, 
soisaclub! The strength of a club is dependent upon its weak- 
est, as well as strongest, members of which it is composed. It is 
so important, therefore, to have the club members not only those 
to whom the club will be an aid, but the members must be those 
who will be an asset and foundation of support to the club. 

The clubs defeat their own purpose if their membership is too 
large. Of course, the question as to the number of members to 
be enrolled often causes unfavorable criticism and comment such 
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as—“‘Well, if Mrs. Jones’s Willy got into that club, I don’t see 
why my Johnny can’t.” The speaker doesn’t seem to realize 
that perhaps Mrs. Jones’s Willy might have more character, be 
more socially inclined, more companionable or a better student 
than her Johnny. Parents must be made to understand the 
purpose of the different clubs, and if their Johnny can’t get in 
one club, due to the lack of certain essential qualities, maybe the 
very fact that he is lacking those particular characteristics will 
enable him to enroll in another club which will develop and 
strengthen his character as well as his general student-life. 

I wish each and every person skeptical about benefits derived 
from extra-curricular activities in the schools could see and hear 
the enthusiasm of club members, as they attend their various 
meetings. A general atmosphere of friendship and good-will 
prevails at such meetings and the keynote is always one of happi- 
ness, though of course, clubs have their troubles as any one group 
of individuals will. In a well conducted club, all students are 
brought forward, with a stimulating effect of good-fellowship 
reigning. 


Sordid Realism 


What is this sordid realism that is filling our modern novels? 
It seems as though our true idealistic standards have been cast 
aside, and present day fiction contains a vile and disturbing 
interpretation. 

Although we may say that William Dean Howells started the 
new school of realism, we cannot say that he is responsible for 
this morbid and destructive realism which is the style of our 
present-day writers. 

A strong example of uncouth realism is “Ann Vickers’’ writ- 
ten by our well-known Sinclair Lewis. Not only has this be- 
come a well-known book in the literary field, but it has been 
filmed by the motion picture industry to canvass our theaters 
and draw the crowds as the name of Sinclair Lewis will. 

The novels that are winning the Pulitzer Prize in the United 
States today, contain this realism which we call sordid. “Lamb 
In His Bosom,” a horribly realistic novel written by Caroline 
Miller, won the prize in 1934. In 1935, Josephine Johnson re- 
ceived the prize with her “Now In November.” This book has 
beautiful and colorful descriptions, Miss Johnson’s technique is 
clever, but her theme outbalances these good facts by having one 
so vile that after having finished the book, you feel that your 
time has been wasted, and nothing has been accomplished. 
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The book of the month for October, “Vein of Iron” by Ellen 
Glasgow, is also of this nature. Pear] Buck’s “Good Earth” and 
many of her other stories which run in the best of magazines, 
disgustingly contain this realism. 

Our modern novelists have taken only the pessimistic, and 
dark side of life, when the optimistic side is really what we 
should have set before us as a model. 

If these novels are winning the highest of prizes, naturally 
we high school students will want to read them. We are no 
longer juniors, so we want to read the literature of our parents 
and teachers, and the books that are recommended by the most 
able authorities. 

For our sake, and for the sake of literature as a whole, we 
make an appeal against this type of literature. As it stands, it 
is destructive instead of constructive. 

—CONNIE FIGGATT, 
GILBERT MCNAMEE. 


Make A Good Job Of It 


IRVIN LEE 


You have often heard the saying: ““Anything worth doing, is 
worth doing well.” You probably agreed with it and let it go 
at that. If you would analyze this statement and take it at its 
worth, you would get along much better. 

Take your school work. When the time comes for a short 
story, a poem, or an essay, as the case may be, it is regarded by 
almost everyone as a necessary evil. You try to think of some- 
thing at the last minute that will do. You would be astonished 
at the difference in your work if you would go at it carefully, 
think of a good plot or theme, and develop it, and then go over 
it several times to strengthen the weak parts, and improve it. 
After reading and correcting many short stories, you will find 
nine out of ten of them become very weak at the end. Hither 
you are in a hurry to finish or the article seems too short, and 
extra words and phrases are necessary to stretch it a bit. 

Be a good sport and do your task with a smile. These com- 
positions are not put on us as a punishment, but as an incentive 
for developing our ability. If you do not have any, the work 
certainly will not hurt you, and if you do have an undiscovered 
talent, everyone is benefited. 

When you do a thing well, you help yourself, your class, your 
teachers, your school magazine, and your school. You want your 
school to be first, not only in sports, but in Scholarship—you 
can place her there in both if you Make A Good Job of It. 
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Kiterary 


A Day In The Zoo 


GRATTAN PRICE 


HE roar of the city traffic, steady, relentless and nerve- 

| shattering filled the air; but to Joe Kimbal it was as quiet 

as midnight. He was thinking as he walked along, think- 

ing harder than he had thought for a long time, for only a half- 
hour before he had lost his job as an insurance salesman. 

A jarring impact on his shoulder brought him back to earth, 
as a rasping voice from a man he had bumped into told him to, 
“wake up, or go home and sleep it off!” Heedless of the laughs 
and jeers of the crowd on the sidewalk, Joe walked on quicker 
now, because he had thought of someone who might help him. 
Old “Doc.” Chadwell, the Superintendent of the City Zoo, would 
be glad to help a friend. After a half-hour’s ride on the street 
car, he descended at the Park entrance and walked towards the 
Zoological Office. The secretary, upon his arrival, asked the 
Doctor if he wished to see Joe Kimbal. 

“Certainly! Send him right in,’ spoke the Doctor’s voice 
from the dictaphone. 

“Mr. Kimbal—right this way, please.” 

Joe found himself in the Doctor’s office—telling him of his 
unemployment problem. 

“Well,” said the Doctor, “I’m worried myself. My best baboon 
died this morning, and I have no means of getting another one 
before—.”’ 

“Listen, ‘Doc.’,” Joe interrupted, ‘do you have an old monkey 
skin anywhere around here?” 

“Why—er, yes, I believe I do, but why would you wish to 
know?” 

“Let me be the baboon, see—I’ll put on the old skin and be 
a “monkey man” until you import a real baboon!” 

Laughing heartily at this suggestion, nevertheless the Doctor 
approved it. So Joe found himself with a new job the next day. 

He found that he could roar and chatter like a real baboon, 
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and to all the visitors to the Zoo, he was a real baboon. 

Then one day, trouble broke out. One of the keepers left 
the door of the lion cage open, and Simba, the man-killer was 
free. Terror-stricken people jammed the exits trying to get 
out. Not deigning to look at the people, Simba made directly for 
the baboon cage, walked up to the door, unlatched the lock with 
his paw, and marched in. Joe was horrified, and started around 
the cage as fast as he could go, with the lion in close pursuit. 
Joe finally ran so long that he became very dizzy and couldn’t 
run any further. He let out a frightened squawk for help, hop- 
ing one of the keepers would come to his aid. A glance from 
the corner of his eye assured him that no help was forthcoming. 

“Shut up, you fool,’”’ spoke the lion—“do you think that you’re 
the only insurance salesman out of a job?” 

“T heard the keepers talking about you, and I wanted to meet 
you—my name’s Sam Hardy!” 
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One Side 


GILBERT MCNAMEE 


66 W! come on Guiseppe, what do you accomplish by 
A moping at home? Getout! Dothings! Obey Musso- 


lini, he’s a man after my own heart! We love war! 
His motto is ‘believe, obey and fight’; and so is mine. Look 
what Caesar did! He showed ’em! Death to Haile Selassie! 
Death to the emperor of Abyssinia!” 

This was spoken to Guiseppe, an old man, by one of Italy’s 
black shirts. Guisippe was a head-strong man who believed in 
peace, for he remembered the dreary days in 1896 at Aduwa. 
He remembered the true hardships—the horror—pestilence— 
thirst! 

“No, my son,” he remonstrated, “‘you have the wrong impres- 
sion. War is not great. War is cowardly—hard—evil. You 
cannot worship war. Let Da Vinci, Raphael, and Michael 
Angelo be your heroes, not Caesar. ‘It is better to live a 
hundred years as a lamb than one day as a lion.’ ” 

“Ha!” laughed the other. Then summoning the passers-by to 
step up and listen, he said, “Hey! everybody listen to Guiseppe! 
He wants to make a speech. He wants to persuade us that 
Mussolini is wrong.” 

The crowd in the street laughed heartily—laughed at a wise 
old man’s expense. 

“Let’s show him!” cried one. 

“Let him be premier, and take Mussolini out!” laughed an- 
other. 

“Well, what are we going to do about it? Take it?” 

“No, we won’t take it,” they cried. ‘“Let’s put him before 
the wall. Let’s make our own firing squad! Nothing’s too bad 
for an unbeliever at times like these. Mussolini will like us 
for this!” 

The crowd, thirsty for blood, wanted Guiseppe badly. They 
wanted to show Mussolini their patriotism. They led him 
through the streets down to the city square where stone houses 
faced the square. The walls of these houses were covered with 
mottoes and pictures of great Italian war heroes. They soon 
had pitiful old Guiseppe in front of one of these stone walls with 
a picture of frowning Mussolini behind him and the inscription 
“Long Live the Army,” in bold black letters enticing the young 
men to do bold things. Bold as this action they were doing now. 
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And now the leader of this conspiracy sarcastically said, 
“Mr. Guiseppe, is there anything you would like to say for 
yourself before you cowardly die?” 

“Yes, son, I see forgiveness for you. I was bold—I was hot 
blooded like you once—” And he sent a prayer up as he died. 

And Christ looking down that day remembered Stephen, the 
martyr, dying from stones inflicted upon him by bold, young 
men. But Stephen had bravely said, “Lord, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 


Youth’s Plea 


LINDA BETTS 


Let me never grow to see the 
Gloomy day when I shall be 
Ungrateful for each kindly lift 
Along my life’s highway. 


Let me never know the time 
When I shall seem to condescend 
To smile, or speak a helpful word 
To some less fortunate friend. 


May I never let my banners drag 
When I am tempted to, 

Or let my worthy progress lag 
To satisfy a few. 


Let me stick to my convictions, 
And stand by what is right, 
And follow in humility, 

The only Guiding Light! 
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An Inspiration 


ELIZABETH SHACKLETTE 


his first pheasant fall from the sky. “There’s nothing 

more thrilling than hunting. I wouldn’t give it up 
for anything in the world, except, perhaps, for my writing. I 
wouldn’t give it up for all the women in the world, or at least the 
ones I know—but I don’t suppose I should worry as I don’t think 
T’ll ever find one who likes hunting and has the same standards 
and interests that I have.” These thoughts ran through Tom’s 
mind as he walked slowly after his game, but they were quickly 
dismissed as he reached the spot where his dog, Rover, barked 
loudly. 

“What’s this?” a young and very pretty girl was picking up 
his pheasant, paying no attention to Rover’s barking. 

“Quiet Rover,” spoke Tom as he took off his cap. As he 
stared at the girl he was thinking only “my prayers have been 
answered.” 

“Pardon me, miss, but did you shoot that pheasant?” 

“Sure thing, isn’t he dead?” said the attractive hunter rather 
sarcastically. 

“Yes, but I thought I shot him,” replied Tom. At this he 
stooped down and examined the large bird. “Well, we’re both 
right, we must have seen it at the same time. Both of us hit 
him, your shot went in its side and mine in the head. Let me 
congratulate you on your fine marksmanship, you’re the first 
woman I’ve ever seen who could hunt. Since we both shot the 
bird I guess he belongs to both of us so let’s take it to the 
Country Inn, close by and have dinner together.” After making 
such a wonderful discovery Tom was determined not to let her 
get away. 

“Perhaps before we have dinner I should introduce myself,” 
said the girl, smiling with approval of Tom’s suggestion. “My 
name is Annette Wilson.” 

“And mine is Tom Sheradan,” said Annette’s escort, delighted 
at her cordiality. He thought only of his new find and her 
ability to hunt, he didn’t notice her peroxide blond hair, shining 
red fingernails, or gaudy clothes. 

During a delicious lunch the two became better acquainted. 
Annette learned that Tom was a young novelist, but one who 


66 Q* what a shot!” yelled Tom excitedly as he watched 
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wrote, not for the money, but for the mere enjoyment of it— 
just as he hunted. 

Annette soon excused herself by saying she had to catch an 
afternoon train back to New York. As they parted Tom care- 
fully tucked into his pocket the small white paper bearing her 
address. He then anxiously said, “I’ll call you if I may when I 
get back to New York. I want to hear something of you, it 
seems we have spent the entire time talking of myself. I won’t 
be so selfish next time.” 

Tom, after a few days, tired of quiet and secluded life, sought 
the bright lights of New York, hoping to get an inspiration for 
anew novel. Upon his arrival, after greeting his faithful butler, 
Maurice, Tom rushed to the telephone and called the number 
written on the small white paper. 

‘What, no one lives there by that name? Are you sure? 
Is this 2-1797? All right, thank you.” Tom slowly leaned back 
into his chair with a look of despair on his face. 

For many days he thought of Annette and wished to see her, 
but gradually his thoughts turned back to his writing and he 
realized that as yet he had no inspiration for a new novel. 

‘Maurice,’ he called, one sunshiny day, “get my coat, hat, 
and shoes, I’m tired of writing about things of which I know 
nothing—I’m going slumming,” muttered Tom to himself. 

After wandering over the slums of New York and still find- 
ing no inspiration, Tom finally ended up at Coney Island. As he 
walked by a number of stands he was suddenly attracted by a 
loud voice yelling, 

“Come on, boys, win a box of candy, five shots for only ten 
cents. Right this way.” The girl seemed to be the barker, 
special attraction, and main show all in one. 

As Tom neared the small stand she said loudly to him, “How 
about you, handsome? Five shots for a dime. Come on, try your 
luck.” At this she whirled around and shot the target right in 
the center. “See? That’s the way it’s done, come on try: 

And then, Tom looked towards her and their eyes met in 
recognition, “Annette,” thought Tom, but this time she looked 
very different to him, he noticed her peroxide blond hair, shining 
red fingernails, and gaudy clothes. 

Tom turned, slowly, and walked through the crowd, seeing 
no one and thinking only of his new novel—“Why Remain A 
Bachelor?” for which he had just gotten the inspiration. 
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The Mistrusted 


JOHN MUNDY 


URKINESS lay thick above the Hudson piers. The 
M chilled autumn air quivered with the husky blares of 
the Jersey City ferries. 

Two boys got off the ferry at Liberty Street and after asking 
the Italian in charge of the fruit stand in the terminal which sub- 
way to take for Chambers Street, they walked up Liberty to Cort- 
landt, and there boarded an uptown express bound for the heart 
of New York. 

“I’m afraid you shouldn’t have let Joe and Ralph go into New 
York alone, Jerry,” protested Mrs. Callard to her husband, the 
police Commissioner of Jersey City, “You know it’s the first 
time for Joe, and I’m sure Mrs. Williams has never let Ralph 
go over by himself.” 

“T can’t help it, dear, that was a bit of very urgent evidence 
I had to send to John Lewis by twelve o’clock. I didn’t like to 
let him go, myself, but you know I’ve been so busy on this 
Bremen case, I haven’t had time for anything else at all. Oh, 
well, he will never learn to take care of himself any younger.” 

The express stopped at Chambers Street where the boys 
transferred to a B. M. T. local. After reaching the Forty-second 
Street stop, they climbed the steps and came out on New York’s 
gayest street. They walked down Forty-second to Seventh Ave- 
nue, and reached their destination. 

John Lewis’ office was located in an immense stone-block 
structure twenty-seven stories above the street. 

They went to the detective’s floor on the automatic elevator, 
and after a brief ride came out into a spacious hall with private 
offices leading off on either side. 

“The next thing is to find his office,” said Joe, with a per- 
plexed air. ‘You look on the right and I’ll look on the left—” 

“Here it is,” replied Ralph, “the second door,” 

Mr. Lewis, a tall middle-aged man with slightly greying hair 
and very dark, piercing eyes, was seated in an over-stuffed chair 
awaiting the arrival of these two boys. Ralph and Joe, though 
only fifteen years old, had come from Jersey City this time of 
night, to deliver a message from the Commissioner. This mes- 
sage was of grave importance, yet neither of them knew the 
contents. 

“Hello, young fellows,” greeted the veteran sleuth. ‘Have 
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any trouble finding my office?” 

“Not at all,” answered the dark-haired, manly son of the 
Jersey City Commissioner. “Dad explained pretty well how 
to get over here.” 

“Say, Mr. Lewis, what is this message we have for you? 
I’ve been dying to know.” 

“Mike Breman,” began Lewis, ‘‘you have probably heard of 
him?” 

“Sure, you bet we have.” 

“And I don’t doubt you a bit my lad. Breman is quite a no- 
torious figure in New York, one of the most important today, I 
should say. He robbed the Manhattan Trust Company last 
Tuesday night, and this evidence that you have brought will 
convict him easily enough, but if it is destroyed, he will go free 
once more.” 

“Just think, Ralph, we were trusted with such an important 
message.” 

“All right, Joe, let’s see it.” 

“Golly, Mr. Lewis, I bet you have to pay big rent for such a 
swanky office,” said Joe, evading the detective’s command. 

“Yes, it is pretty steep.” 

“Boy, oh, Boy! I sure would like to come up here in the day 
time and get a good look around this building.” 

“Here boys, I don’t have all night, you know. Where is that 
message? You brought it didn’t you?” ’ 

“Sure we did, give it to him, Joe.” 

“All right—sure—I’ll give it to him.” 

At that moment Joe was seized with a sudden fit of coughing. 

“Pardon—me—sir, I must get a drink of water.” 

And saying this he rushed out of the room and down the hall. 

“Which of you has that evidence?” snarled Lewis, his face 
taking on a new and strange expression. I want it right now.” 
His voice, which had been gentle and smooth, was filled with 
grim determination. 

Why—er—Joe has it, Mr. Lewis. Don’t look at me like that. 
I haven’t done anything to you. Ouch! Don’t, Mr. Lewis, 
Please!”’ 

A heavy hand flashed across the small boy’s mouth, drawing 
the blood in a large stream. 

Ralph, now backed by stark fear, kicked with all his might, 
aiming at Lewis’ left shin. His small shoe made contact as the 
detective’s shriek of mingled rage and pain cut the still air like 
a knife. The man, doubled up like a ball, nursed his badly 
bruised limb. 
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In three leaps Ralph was at the door. As he reached to turn 
the knob, the door burst open and in rushed two burly police- 
men followed by Joe. 

“Up with them, Breman.—Nice work, kids,’’ commanded and 
praised the first policeman in one breath. ‘‘We have you dead 
to rights this time, and with this evidence,” pulling out of his 
pocket the small package Joe had given him, “You will surely 
hang.” 

“Well kids,’’ exclaimed the other officer, ‘‘tell us all about 
it. Who you are? What you are doing here? How and where 
you got that bit of evidence, and everything.” 

Breman, who posed as Lewis, sat handcuffed as if stupefied, 
and glared first at the two boys, and then at the policemen. 

“We are from Jersey City,” began Joe, after the excitement 
had subsided. “My father is Commissioner Callard, I guess 
you have heard of—Gosh! I almost forgot.” 

Joe went to the door of the filing room which was at the left 
end of the office, and opened it. There, on the floor, lay a young 
man, bound and gagged. On his forehead there was a long, yet 
not very deep, gash. 

“Why, it’s Detective Lewis!” said both officers of the law in 
unison. 

“Yes”, Joe stated, ‘““‘When we first came into the office, this 
man just didn’t act like the detective dad had been talking about. 
Even though I had never seen him, he didn’t seem natural sitting 
at that desk. Then I saw this, stooping, he touched the real 
detective’s tie. It had been sticking out under the crack of the 
door. “And when I did, I knew something was wrong.” 

“T knew that two boys could do nothing against this man, so 
1 had to think of a way to get out of this office and get help.” 

“That’s why you started that coughing,’ said Ralph, “I 
wondered whether you had gone crazy, or suddenly contracted a 
bad case of whooping cough.” 

“Hey, what’s going on here,” asked Mr. Lewis, after the po- 
licemen had brought him back to consciousness. 

“Mr. Lewis, these boys just caught the man that has evaded 
the police for three months and who came here tonight to destroy 
this evidence against himself.—Go on, young fellow.” 

“So, after taking my case of whooping cough, as Ralph calls 
it, I dashed out of the door, down to the street, and brought you 
two men up here.” 

“And just in time, too,” added Ralph, “In two more minutes 
he would have been free again.” 
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“Boys,” ejaculated Mr. Lewis, “you don’t know what this 
means to the entire country, and I imagine the thousand dollar 
reward for his capture can be used very nicely by both of you, 
can’t it?” 

“You bet it can, Mr. Lewis.” 


Times Have Changed 
MARY SLAVEN 


You ought to hear my grandma talk, 
‘We didn’t do that when we were girls.” 
She even speaks of the way I walk, 
And the way my straight hair curls. 


She doesn’t believe in my make-up; 
Each morning when I come down; 

She wrinkles her nose and says, “Tut, tut, 
You look like a circus clown!” 


I slip away when she appears, 

And comb my feigned and unreal curls, 
But still her words ring in my ears, 
“We didn’t do that when we were girls!” 
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The Big Moment 


BERNICE LONG 


66 PV bring you at this time the famous voice of Phil 


Stephens, with a half-hour of your favorite songs. 
’ This program is sponsored by the Neil Brothers, 
manufacturers of the famous Neil Soap.” 

These words were being heard by many people and especially 
by one admirer of Phil’s from whom he had been receiving many 
letters. This admirer lived alone in a dainty cottage in Strat- 
ford. She had pictured the singer as being tall and handsome 
with big brown eyes and black wavy hair. She had not been 
wrong when she pictured him, because this was just how he 
looked. 

There wasn’t a happier man tonight than this handsome man 
in the studio. He had just received a letter from the Capital 
Theater in Stratford for a week’s engagement on the stage. 
There were going to be a lot of famous radio stars, and he was 
happy because he thought this would be his chance to meet the 
young lady from whom he had been receiving numerous fan 
letters. 

“The next number is being sung for a certain little miss in 
Stratford. I hope she’s listening.” This came from the an- 
nouncer. 

Mary Ellen’s heart skipped a beat. Could it possibly be that 
he was singing for her? 

When the song was ended she heard the announcer say, “‘And 
so Phil Stephens leaves you for tonight. He wishes to announce 
that he will appear on the stage of the Capital Theater, with a lot 
of other famous radio stars, in Stratford, one week from tonight. 
Tune in again to Phil next Friday night. Good night, everyone.” 

Mary Ellen gave a deep sigh. Would this be her chance to 
meet the man she had admired ever since the first time she had 
heard him? Could she possibly make a hit? , 

The day before the performance Mary Ellen was seen by the 
neighbors cleaning up her cottage. Little did they think she was 
expecting the man to whom they all listened and admired. 

In New York Phil was preparing for his big moment. He 
had already made his plans to meet his dream girl. 

The next day, as the train pulled into the Stratford station, 
Phil looked all around to see if he could see anyone that he 
thought might be his attraction. Finding no one he knew, he 
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took a cab to the address he had on an envelope that he had re- 
ceived from her. As the cab drove up in front of her house, he 
did not wait for the driver to open the door but jumped out and 
tossed the driver his fare. As he walked up the walk he saw a 
black velvet gown and the sparkle of silver slippers dash by the 
door. Surely, that was she. He took a last look at his clothes 
and rang the doorbell. When she came to the door what did he 
find? Not a young, attractive girl, with big blue eyes, but a 
typical old maid that had the appearance of thirty-five. 

Phil fell back in amazement and when he came to his senses 
he said, “I came to tell you that I was appearing at the Capital 
tonight, and thought you might like to hear me.” 


The Wind 


ELIZABETH PHALEN 


In the forest— 
A ripple on the lake, 
A sigh in the trees— 
Leaves rustling, 
Sounds dying. 


In the city— 
Hats blowing away, 
Newspapers fluttering, 
Doors slamming, 
Dust flying. 
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‘“Much Ado About Nothing”’ 


CELIA ANN SPIRO 
DORRIS HEATWOLE 


SETTING.—Hale College. 


TIME.—Present. 


CHARACTERS.— 
EIS gd RS 2 a Most Popular Boy 
TPPSRION TT )): 5. cshsotie lecehtaclds sah Le Freshman 
Se WOR MAN (0.0 jis. ceeb edie cir Upper Classman 
emES VELVE ORES) << pees cocci hoch enaeltusendeees Phil’s Friend 
CO a COS nae. e Sue’s Roommate 
PUMBROSE “APPLEBUD)....0..f......0:c0s0c-dne Perfect “Sis” 
ACT I 
SCENE I 


ScCENE.—The first dance of the college year, the ‘‘Get-Ac- 
quainted Dance.”” PHIL RYAN and PEGGY MOORE are at the re- 
freshment table as the first dance ends. 

Peccy. Well, I think the dance is going off with a bang, 
don’t you Phil? 

PHIL. Yes, it seems to be the biggest success we have ever 
had. 

Peagey. Phil! Let’s duck. Here comes Ambrose. (But AMB- 
ROSE ts too quick for them and joins the party before they can 
escape). 

AMBROSE. Hello Peggy! I’ve been looking all over for you. 
May I have the next dance? 

Peccy. (Looking at PHIL with hopeful eyes). Well I—er— 
you see—(PHIL says nothing). Why certainly, Ambrose, I’d 
love to. 

(PrEcGcy and AMBROSE leave for the dance floor. As the music 
starts BoB NORMAN comes up to PHIL at the refreshment table). 

Bos. Oh Phil, just the person I want to see. How about 
doing me a favor? 

PHIL. Why sure, Pal, if I can! 

Bos. Well, you see it’s like this. My cousin, Sue Brent, a 
freshman, is on my hands for the next dance, and I want to cut 
in on Peggy. How about giving me a break and dance this one 
with her? 
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PHIL. Er—oh—I—and suppose I get stuck? She’s a fresh- 
man, you know. 

Bos. Oh don’t let a little thing like that bother you. She’s a 
peach, and the only thing you have to worry about is keeping 
the stags clear. 

PHIL. O. K. lead me on! 

(PHIL and Bos make their way through the dancers to the 
sidelines where a girl with brown eyes and crinkly golden hair 
stands. With a smile she turns to BoB). 

Bos. Sue, I want you to meet my roommate, Mr. Ryan. 
Phil, this is Miss Brent. (SUE acknowledges the introduction 
with an irresistible smile). 

Puiu. I’m glad to know you. Oh, there’s a waltz, shall we? 
(SUE accepts his extended arm and they join the dancers). 

PHIL (Dancing). That’s a new tune, isn’t it? I don’t think 
I’ve ever heard it before. Do you know what it is? (As SUE 
doesn’t answer he continues). I say, you aren’t very talkative. 
young lady, are you? (SUE replies by shaking her head. They 
finish the dance in silence). 

PHIL. Rather warm in here isn’t it? May I get you an ice? 
(Again SUE shakes her head). 

PHIL (Disgustedly). Well, shall we sit this out? The ter- 
race? (Again SUE shakes her head). The sidelines? (This 
time SUE replies with a north and south nod). 

PHIL (With a sigh of relief). Here are two vacant chairs. 
O. K.? (SUE accepts one of the chairs with a smile). 


SCENE II 


SCENE.—The morning after the dance in Sue’s room. 

SUE (To her roommate). Oh, Anne, did you meet Phil Ryan 
last night? 

ANNE. No, for you seemed to monopolize him the entire 
evening. 

SuE. Meow! not jealous are you? 

ANNE. Of course not, why? 

SUE (Sarcastically). Oh I thought I heard the crunching of 
sour grapes. 

ANNE. You better come up for air, Sue. He’s private prop- 
erty. 

SUE (Shrugging her shoulders). Why should I care? 

ANNE (Smiling). Actions speak louder than words, my dear. 

SUE (Picks up a pillow and throws it at ANNE as she dashes 
out the door). Oh pecans! 
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SCENE III 


SCENE.—PHIL and BoB meet on the Campus. 

Bos. What a pal you turned out to be, parking my cousin on 
the sidelines with an ice. I demand an explanation, my boy! 
(PHIL opens his mouth as if to say something then closes it 
abruptly). 

Bos. So you won’t talk, eh! (PHIL shrugs his shoulders). 

Bos (Singing “The Gentleman Obviously Doesn’t Believe In 
Love’). All kidding aside though, isn’t Sue a great kid? (PHIL 
gives an emphatic north and south nod). 

Bos (Leaving PHIL). What’s the use, you can’t win! 

(As PHIL walks down the campus he meets SUE). 

SUE. Why hello, Phil. Enjoy the dance last night? The 
orchestra was swell, wasn’t it? (PHIL nods). Busy with foot- 
ball this season, I guess, aren’t you? I hear we’ve a pretty good 
team. Of course, with you as captain, how could we fail to win? 
(PHIL stares at SUE with his mouth wide-open). By the way, 
have you heard the latest about Miss Yanton? (PHIL manages 
a brief nod). Oh good, I love gossip. Well, she’s actually fallen 
for Professor Thomas! Isn’t that a scream? He’s old enough to 
be her father! Oh well, you know, it’s like Shakespeare said, 
“Love is blind and lovers cannot see the petty follies they them- 
selves commit.”? (PHIL shifts uneasily from one foot to the oth- 
er). Sorry, Phil, but I’ll have to leave you. I’m scheduled for 
a class. Oh, hello Bob! (BoB joins the two). 

Bos. Have a good time at the dance last night? 

Sur. Oh Bob, how could you stand there and ask me that 
when you know I was perfectly miserable! (PHIL’S mouth pops 
open and he stares at SUE). 

Bos. What? 

SuE. Don’t act dumb. You know The Monogram Club init- 
iated me last night. And of all nights not to be able to talk! 

Bos. You mean No! (BoB howls with laughter. PHIL 
catching on, follows his example). 

Sur. Well, is this a joke or something? (BoB and PHIL con- 
tinue laughing). Let mein onit. Say something. 

Bos (Laughing). That’s rich. Phil, you should appreciate 
this, and in the same predicament. 

Suge. Bob, please explain yourself. 

Bos. Oh Sue, can’t you catch on? Phil’s being initiated to- 
day in the same manner you were last night. 

SuE. No! 

Bos. Yes! (They all join in a chorus of laughter). And 
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have I worked on Phil today. I tried my best to make him talk. 
You know the penalty for talking. 

Sur (To Puiu). So you really weren’t angry with me this 
morning; how silly of me! I thought you were vexed because 
of last night! 

Bos. All that to do about nothing! 

(Then, arm in arm, PHIL and SUE leave Bos, still laughing, 
and walk together across the campus). 


What Are Ties? 


CARL W. IRWIN 


how many of you have thought of the ambiguity ex- 

pressed by the simple word “tie’? To the dashing 
beau, a Tie is an article of wearing apparel—an article used to 
set off the rest of his perfect clothing. To the railway section- 
hand, a Tie is a piece of wood, approximately eight feet long, 
which is used to support the rails. But to the boy or girl away 
from home, the home-T7ies are the most powerful of all. The 
sailor Ties knots, the surgeon Ties ligatures, the minister Ties 
two people in marriage, the musician Ties his notes, a football 
player makes a touchdown that Ties the game. Still we com- 
plain about the diversity of meaning in foreign words. 


WY ° complain of similar meanings of foreign words. But, 
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Not Until Now 


HARRIET LONG 


understand the suspense prior to a great decision in 

which his future is involved. No one could possibly have 
understood this more completely at the moment than Archie 
Crane. 

It was hot, even though cold chills played tag up and down his 
spinal column, and his hands were like ice. The atmosphere was 
suffocating ; every breath Archie drew seemed to choke him, and 
he cleared his throat nervously as he mopped his damp brow. 

“Why did I do this?” thought Archie desperately. “I might 
have known I couldn’t pull it. What a fool I was to let those 
guys influence me to even try.’” He longed with every nerve to 
escape into the fresh air again, but it was only one of the 
thoughts that come to a person frantic with despair. 

Courageously he lifted his head and with an oath muttered, 
“T’ve sowed my wild oats and now I’m going to reap them.” 

The effort was futile, however, Archie’s eyes fell as he re- 
called those who had come up before him. The poor wretches 
hadn’t a chance, and the decision had promptly shattered long 
planned futures. 

And what if he failed? What would his mother think? She 
had so much confidence in him. Countless times she had told her 
friends of the great things her Archie would do some day. 

While he again mopped his brow, Archie’s thoughts shifted to 
Rosie, his and two dozen other fellows’ best girl. What would 
she think? In his most imaginative mood, he could not conceive 
Rosie even speaking to him again. 

“Well,” reflected Archie, ‘I can’t blame her. Who wants to 
go with a guy who has been disgraced ?”’ 

Nothing is more humiliating to a male than an injured pride. 

Through many generations the Cranes had been honorable 
people, and never once had they been disgraced. “Not until 
now,” Archie muttered bitterly. 

Each second brought the time of the decision nearer and each 
second the heat increased, while Archie dabbed at his forehead 
with ill-concealed nervousness. 

“T’d like to choke the guy who started these juvenile things.” 

At last his number was called, and with a last pat to his eye- 
brow, Archie rose unsteadily to his feet. His knees were like 


() a person who has experienced the agony can fully 
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water, and shook outright as he faced the rows of people before 
him. With a last fleeting thought of Rosie, the honorable Crane 
family, and ““Why did I do it?” he opened his mouth to say what 
he had rehearsed so thoroughly, but his dry throat would utter 
no sound. With an audible gulp, Archie rubbed his throat and 
coughed hastily. 

The rows of people before him stared accusingly; even the 
crowd was against him. A handful of people in a special box to 
his right stared also. The decision would soon rest in their 
hands. 

“Rosie would want me to try,” thought Archie, and taking a 
deep breath, he began. Slowly, as if it were agonizing, he said 
what he had to say, defying even the opinion of the crowd before 
him. When he finished, he groped his way blindly to his chair 
and sank there exhausted. Everything was in a daze. 

The handful of people in the box retired. During that time, 
Archie Crane suffered renewed agonies. If only they could 
realize what their decision meant to him; how many hearts would 
be broken if it were against him. At last they returned. 

“Gentlemen, is this your verdict?” asked a solemn man at 
a table. 

“It is, sir,” replied the spokesman for the group. 

“Very well, I shall read it. ‘Archibald Crane is sentenced 
to the twenty-five dollar prize’ and thus ends this evening’s 
amateur contest.” 
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Bulldog’s Strategic Point 


IRVIN LEE 


6 ING don’t worry; we'll get you out.” 


“Well, maybe you will; still, everything points to 
me.” 

“That’s just the trouble. It seems as if it were fixed that 
way. But Bulldog Williams will get you out.” 

“Bulldog Williams?” 

“Sure, we had him to come down and find the real murderer.” 

“Gee, Bill, you sure are being a pal to me.” 

“Aw, Shucks! Well, I’ll be seeing you. My time’s up.” 

This was a conversation between Bill Blakely and Bert 
Lassing. Bert had visited the former in prison where he was 
being held on the charge of murdering Mr. Leighton Thacker, 
a prominent business man in the city of Hatterton. The murder 
had created widespread interest. Bill Blakely was held because 
every clue pointed towards him. He was new in the firm of 
‘Thacker and Company’ having been hired only about a year. 
Just before he received his position, he had been released from 
jail after serving twelve years on another murder charge. 

Mr. Thacker had been poisoned by strychnine. A small vial, 
half-full, had been found in Bill Blakely’s coat pocket and upon 
investigation it was discovered his accounts were not straight. 
Mr. Thacker had told two of his clerks, Mr. Paget and Mr. Miller, 
that he was going to investigate Blakely’s accounts the next 
morning. That evening he was found dead. 

Both Paget and Miller had been arrested, but had been re- 
leased. Bill was held, however. 

Bert Lassing, convinced of Bill’s innocence had sent for Bull- 
dog Williams, probably the most famous detective living at that 
time. Now after talking to Bill he was on his way to the Station 
to meet the detective. 

Only two men got off, one, a slight, stoop-shouldered, man; 
the other a strong, heavy-set man. He started towards the heavy 
man but before he reached him a woman ran up to the man and 
exclaimed, “Oh, Jim, I’m so glad you’re home.” 

Bert stopped. Was it possible that the other man was Bull- 
dog Williams? From his casual glance, Bert had gained an im- 
pression of weakness, yet, when he walked over to the man and 
met his glance he immediately lost this impression. The man’s 
eyes were gray and seemed to bore right into Bert. 
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“Are you Mr. Williams?” Bert asked pleasantly. 

The man looked at him a moment. ‘Who are you?” 

“T am Bert Lassing.” 

“Then, I am Mr. Williams,” he said promptly. “Excuse my 
caution but I desire to work under cover.” 

“T understand,” said Bert. ‘Now about this case—” 

“Don’t you think it would be better to wait until we reach the 
hotel?” interrupted Williams. 

They reached the hotel, obtained a room and immediately 
went into a detailed discussion of the case. 

“T think that is all,” Mr. Williams said, ‘except one thing. 
You said Blakely denied having owned or seen this poison. Ina 
town like this, strychnine is hard to obtain and must be accom- 
panied by a doctor’s recommendation. Just where was it ob- 
tained ?” 

“That’s the trouble. Out of ten drug stores only two have 
ever handled it. One of these has not handled any for over a 
year and the other has only sold one package in four months. 
We have proof that that was used.” 

“What are these drug stores’ names?” 

“The first is ‘Miller and Taylor Cut Rate’ and the second is 
owned by my uncle.” 

“Very well, now, you say I have four days until the trial?” 

LOSE RSTn 

“O. K. [ll get to work. Good day.” 

As soon as Bert left, Bulldog Williams exchanged his travel 
stained clothes for a suit of street clothes and went to the drug- 
store nearest his hotel. This happened to be ‘‘Miller and Taylor.” 

He ordered a coca-cola and while drinking it he glanced 
around. He noticed that the cigarettes were near the small box 
of strychnine vials. He sauntered over and purchased some 
cigarettes. 

“By the way,” do you sell strychnine?” 

“Yes, do you have a doctor’s recommendation?” 

“No, I don’t.” 

“I’m sorry, but we can’t sell it to you, then.” 

Williams then went to the other drug store and verified the 
fact that they too did not sell strychnine. 

Bert called on Williams the next two days but found him away 
from the city both times. Returning the third day he found him 
sitting in a chair calmly perusing a typewritten paper. 

“Bert,” he said, almost before Bert closed the door, “I want 
you to invite Mr. Paget and Mr. Miller to your home tonight, 
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ostensibly to discuss the trial. Introduce me as Percival Waithe- 
way, a novelist, and let me do the rest.” 

“All right, but I don’t see—.” 

“Of course! You aren’t supposed to. Now hurry.” 

That night Bert received Mr. Paget and Mr. Miller, who 
called together, and showed them to the library where Bulldog 
Williams was waiting. Bert introduced him as he had been in- 
structed, and instantly Williams took the conversation into his 
own hands. 

“Gentlemen, could you spare me about five minutes? I am 
writing a mystery novel. I want you to tell me what you think 
of my plot. A man prominent in business is murdered. A new 
clerk is arrested because every suspicion points to him. There 
are two other clerks who were arrested, but were later released. 
Both of these clerks have a relative in town and what is peculiar 
their relatives are in business together in a drug store. This 
drug store is the only drug store at which the poison is sold. 
One of them while walking about the store puts a small package 
of the poison in his pocket and after giving his employer part of 
it to kill him, he hides the remainder in the suspected clerk’s 
pocket. The real murderer is the only man except the employer 
having a key to the cloakroom. For the last month or so he 
has tampered with the other clerk’s accounts in such a way as to 
make a lot of money. He is an old enemy of the suspected clerk 
and is under an assumed name. Once before he murdered a man 
and his fellow clerk served a prison term for it.” 

“Who is that at the window?” exclaimed Mr. Miller. 

Bert turned to look and almost immediately a pistol shot rang 
out. He turned to find Bulldog Williams with a smoking gun in 
his hand and Mr. Miller holding his wrist. A gun lay beside him 
on the floor. 

“He, He, He, Pretty good shot,” cackled Williams. ‘“Didn’t 
know I was still that good.” 

And then three police came bursting into the room. Sergeant 
Pinkney was at their head. 

“There’s your man,” said Williams, ““Mr. William Miller, alias 
Walter Maller, alias Slip Muller.” 

“Well I’ll be hornswoggled!” exclaimed Pinkney. “Him!” 
He seemed staggered. ‘Well, as you say, you certainly gave me 
a reava—reveva, releva—, well you certainly showed me some- 
thing.” 

“Was it worth listening to?” 

“Was it? I’ll say, and are you quick on the draw? Whopee- 
la-la, I will say.” 
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“Just a minute, Mr. Williams, I don’t exactly understand all 
of this.” 

“Well,” said Williams, “I went to the drug store and discov- 
ered that although they had sold only one vial of strychnine, 
there were two gone from the box. A wire to the company 
convinced me of this because this was the first order this drug 
store had obtained from them. I then went to see Mr. Miller in 
disguise and while discussing with him noticed a bulge in his 
inside coat pocket which I know was one of these small 38’s. I 
then went to see Mr. Miller’s co-clerk, Mr. Paget. I finally 
pumped out of him that his uncle and Mr. Miller’s uncle were 
partners in the only drug store in town that handled strychnine. 
It would be easy for either to pick up a vial of strychnine in the 
store. I also discovered that Mr. Paget had the only key to the 
cloakroom, besides the murdered man’s, where Bill’s coat was 
kept. I then investigated their lives. Mr. Paget had once been 
tried for manslaughter but was acquitted. It was harder to get 
a line on Miller but I finally did so under the name of Walter 
Maller. The peculiar thing was that he had once before been en- 
gaged in the same firm as Bill Blakely, and Bill Blakely was com- 
mitted for murdering his employer. I ascertained that his ac- 
counts had been peculiar and yet nothing definite could be proved. 
I traced back still further and discovered he was a brilliant 
forger. This made three points on each man. I then determined 
to tell this story hoping the guilty one would weaken. And he 
did. Miller, do you want to sign this confession ?” 

“Yes, take off these handcuffs.” 

His handcuffs were removed and he got a pencil from his 
pocket, signed the confession, and leaned calmly back in his 
chair, sucking his pencil. 

“Hey, take that pencil out of his mouth,” shouted Williams. 

“Tt’s too late,” said Miller, ‘“you overlooked one angle of your 
case.”’ 


“What’s too late?” inquired Sergeant Pinkney, who had grab- 
bed the pencil. 

“He had a strychnine vial in his pencil in just such an emerg- 
ency,’ said Williams. Miller slumped in his chair, dead. 

“Probably best,” said Williams. 


The Sergeant shook his head. Things were going too fast 
for him. 
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Prayer Of The Newly Blind 


GENE BODINE 


I no longer see the light of day. 

About my rooms, I grope my way— 

Oh God, this choking, stifling, darkness lift; 
Send back my sight, that precious gift! 

If I could only see such things again— 
As a bird on wing, or falling rain, 

A woman’s face, a leaping flame, 

A shooting star, a dewy lawn, 

The breaking waves, a misty dawn. 
Banish the darkness, bring back the sun; 
End this torment, so soon begun. 

My spirit falters, send light to me, 

Have mercy, God! Oh, let me see! 


A Sunset 


DORRIS HEATWOLE 


After 

Flashing yellow, 

Pouring forth rosy gold, 
Floating billowy clouds 

On a sea of azure blue; 
And after 

Turning distant mountains 
Into dusky hills of glory— 
The sun again sinks 

In a final blaze of splendor! 
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Essay On Knitting 


WARREN WILLIAMSON 


ment of which the teachers heartily disapprove—knitting! 

Everywhere you turn you see a few inches of bright color 
stuck on a needle. It is reported that several boys are trying 
their hand at it. 

From the beginning of early American History, knitting has 
proved useful to us. The early colonists knitted at least half of 
what they wore. Later during the wars, socks and sweaters 
were knitted and sent to the soldiers, first here, and then in 
France. Knitting at that time was a necessity rather than a 
recreation. 

It is said by many that women have weathered the mental 
strain of the depression better than men, because the tension 
was relieved by knitting. A woman would be worrying about 
this and that and absently pick up her knitting. In a few min- 
utes she would be entirely absorbed in the process of deciding 
what came next, a knit or a purl. Thus knitting served another 
good purpose. 

Today the younger members, as well as the grandmas of the 
family, are busy. As a result we see many beautiful, knitted 
clothes which usually are sold at unheard-of prices. Besides the 
benefit we get from the finished garment, we have that indus- 
trious feeling that always comes when we have really accom- 
plished something. We feel that it was well worth our labor. 

The following is a parody on the song “My Rosary,” written 
during the World War, that may better express our feelings on 
knitting. It may seem humorous, but if you have ever tried to 
knit, you will understand it. 


I seems that our school has turned to a new means of amuse- 


MY HOSIERY 


“The hours I spent on thee, dear sock, 
Are as a string of pearls to me; 
I count them over by the weary clock 
My hosiery, My hosiery! 
And ’round the leg I slowly reel; 
Now joyful peans to the heavens I hurl, 
I’ve turned the heel, I’ve turned the heel! 
Oh knotted ends that scratch and burn 
Oh, stitch that dropped uneven now! 
I kiss each blight, and strive at last to learn 
To reach the toe, O Lord !—to reach the toe!” 
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Philosophy Of A Reporter 


JOHN GREEN 


ILL pushed the telegraph buzzer away from him and 
B snorted disdainfully. He had been sending the play-by- 

play for a double-header to his paper in Chicago, a job 
nerve-wracking in itself, and had then sent in the copy for a 
two-column story by a reporter, who at the moment was sitting 
in what the officials of the stadium laughingly termed a chair. 
He was staring at the light-green rows of seats in the centerfield 
bleachers, feet on the rail, two tiers above the deserted grand- 
stand. 

Bill loosened another button on his shirt, which made the 
count nearly even (unbottoned three, buttoned four) lit a cig- 
arette with one hand, and relaxed. “What,” he asked, ‘‘are you 
staring at?” 

“At the light green rows of seats in the centerfield bleachers,”’ 
replied the reporter. 

“And ness 

“And thinking of the idiot who wrote this,” indicating an 
editorial in a crumpled newspaper entitled, ‘““No Sentiment in 
Base Ball? Gallico Claims Game is Commercialized.” 

“T wouldn’t know, I’m only a telegraph operator,’ confessed 
the operator. 

“Even a telegraph operator would understand the story of 
Jurgens and Malone. But you wouldn’t care to listen, would 
you?” queried the newspaperman hopefully. 

“Oh, well, what can I lose?’’ 

“Then, listen. Once there was a man who played on a minor 
league team in a small town. It wasn’t much of a team—salaries 
of about twenty-five a week, third-rate hotels, jumping on and off 
smutty day coaches all summer—that kind. This guy played 
first base and was judged pretty good. He had had a few try- 
outs in the majors but couldn’t stay there because he was too 
slow. But he stuck in the minors till his age got him. Must have 
been thirty-eight when he quit, got a good job, and settled down 
with his wife and three kids, all boys. But he found that baseball 
was in his blood. They said that he had been spiked once, played 
a game with the wound open, and all the baseball that had ever 
been played had soaked in. He couldn’t forget the game, and 
wasn’t going to try. His wife died, and his sons grew up in 
baseball, always watched and trained and coached by him. The 
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oldest boys liked the game, but the youngest hated the thought of 
it. A fast ball, thrown by his father, had broken a finger once, 
and made him ball shy. I suppose he was yellow.” 

The reporter paused to throw the remains of a cigarette over 
the rail with a savage jerk, indicating his abhorrence of all per- 
sons having the characteristic just mentioned. 

The old man wanted the boys to be ball players. One of them 
got a tryout with the minors after he graduated from high 
school. They put him in right field, and he has gone up. The 
youngest one drifted off after getting a degree from the State 
University. The other one graduated from college, too. He went 
to minor league teams for two years and was then sent to the 
majors as a pitcher. Because of a little trouble in college, he 
changed his name to Jurgens. It used to be Malone.” 

The cigarette of the telegraph man burned itself out, unnot- 
iced, beside the reporter’s hat on the table. 

“Malone, the outfielder, and Jurgens, the pitcher, are broth- 
ers. They played on opposing teams, never letting anyone know 
that they were anything but great friends. The old man died 
shortly after the boys made the majors.” 

“Well, Jurgens and Malone kept playing steadily, and of the 
two, Jurgens was the better. His brother had never been able 
to hit his slow curve past the infielders, when he touched it. He 
had never had any trouble in striking Malone out at any time. 
They never came up together in a crucial moment, until today. 

Jurgens, you know, pitches for Washington. Malone plays in 
the outfield for Detroit. If Washington could win both games 
today, they could also easily win the pennant. However, if De- 
troit should win only one, they could take the pennant with much 
greater ease than Washington, for their remaining games are 
pushovers. You remember, I suppose, that Washington won the 
first game. If you didn’t know it, what were you swearing at 
that key about this afternoon? And they were doing a good 
job of winning in the second. They had a run in the fourth, 
which they held until after the eighth. That, when added up, 
gives a-sum of one to nothing. But Malone was up in the 
ninth. That was the spot that Mike had saved Jurgens for. All 
that he had to do was to go in and throw three slow curves, 
maybe less, and the game was over. Malone had never gotten a 
hit when his brother was pitching. But you saw where he hit 
that one today, with two men on base. I'll bet that ball is over 
on Seventh Street.” 

‘And what does that have to do with sentiment in baseball?” 
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said the operator slowly, “should he let him hit one, even if he 
is his brother?” 

“Because,” answered the reporter, putting on his hat,” he 
knew that Malone was his father’s favorite, and that he had al- 
ways wanted him to play on one pennant winning club. Malone 
is thirty-five. This may have been his last chance.” 

“And how did you learn this story?” 

“T,” said the reporter, ‘am the youngest brother. Come on, 
let’s go eat.” 

The telegraph man said nothing. He was staring at the light 
green rows of seats in the centerfield bleachers. 


Why Weep? 
MARGARET FRIDDLE 


Why weep? 

Why wail? 

Why mourn? 

Death is not sad, 
But sweet. 


So still, 

So calm, 

So white, 

In serene quiet 
Of night. 


It’s rest, 

It’s joy, 

It’s peace, 

They’re in a world— 
Complete. 


But smile, 

Look up, 

And say, 

“It is God’s will 
This way.” 
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A Stamp Study 


BoB GIFFORD 


HILATELY is a hobby that has fascinated several million 
IP people just in the United States. It has many interesting 
phases, but this article is to deal only with the errors in 

a few of the many branches of philately. 

In watermarks there aren’t many errors. Watermarks are 
the designs made into the paper like in watermarked bond paper. 
The errors occur when the designs become unsoldered from the 
paper press or when too much solder is put on the designs, and 
they are made too wide due to the change in design by the solder. 

Perforation and roulettes are the methods of separation. Er- 
rors sometimes occur when the perforation or roulettes go across 
the stamp instead of around it. This happens if the sheets of 
stamps are put into the cutting machine on an angle instead of 
straight. 

In coloring the stamps errors occur in two ways. The first 
is when the roller has different amounts of ink on it; and the 
other is when different proportions of the chemicals and minerals 
get mixed. 

Surcharges are the overprints on stamps. Some change the 
value; others change the purpose; some change the country of 
the stamps. Errors in spelling, inverted words and letters are 
some errors found in surcharges. Also errors of the wrong kind 
of type—old English script say, instead of plain print. 

The greatest number of mistakes are probably made by the 
designer. In a Columbus issue of the United States, Columbus is 
shown sighting land from his ship and he doesn’t have a beard. 
The next stamp shows his landing on American shores, and he is 
pictured with a full beard. Another Columbus stamp of another 
country pictures him looking through a telescope hundreds of 
years before it was invented. 

A designer put both claws and paws on a seal pictured on a 
stamp of a Newfoundland issue. Another put horses legs on an 
elephant in a Gambia issue. Still another designer left one eye 
of a British king opened farther than the other. This last men- 
tioned issue is known as the cockeyed-king variety. On a French 
issue the designer put the lady in front of the sun, but her 
shadow goes behind her towards the sun. A South American 
issue printed in this country has an entirely different waterfall 
on the issue from the one in the country issuing the stamps. 
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The designers of a Serbian issue didn’t make an error, but 
they put in the design something not intended to be put in by the 
sponsors of the stamp. The stamp shows a Serbian patriot and 
the successor to the throne of a murdered king. In the design is 
worked the death mask of the dead king. This cannot be ob- 
served unless examined closely. 

Errors occur during the printing of the stamp. Double im- 
pressions occur when the sheet receives two printings of stamps 
on the same sides. Sometimes sheets get printed on both sides. 

The stamps having two colors are run through two presses 
and if the sheet gets inverted during the transfer it has the sec- 
ond part of the design printed upside down. Other times alter- 
nate rows of stamps are inverted. This happens according to 
the way in which the dies are put into the printing frames. 

Sometimes, for instance, a five cent die will get mixed with 
the two cent ones and when the stamps are printed you’ll have a 
five cent stamp printed in the wrong color, carmine instead of 
blue. 

Some errors occur that cannot be laid to either the designer 
or the printer. One of this type occurs when two wet sheets of 
stamps are laid together and one receives a reverse impression on 
the back from the bottom sheet. Another is when the wrong 
color of ink or of paper is used instead of the one intended by the 
stamps backers. Other errors or differences occur when on one 
stamp the shading on the bust comes farther down the neck of 
the subject than on another, or when a line or dot doesn’t come 
our clear, or one line ends diagonal when another ends with a 
straight side. 

These are a few of the errors already found in stamps and 
probably the stamp collector will find errors continually. 
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Cuttin’ The Grass 


RAYMOND DINGLEDINE, JR. 


I get up one hot summer day 
To hear my father gruffly say, 
“Son, the grass has certainly grown, 
And by you it must be mown.” 


So I go down and get the mower, 
While my feet keep laggin’ slower. 

And I take it out into the sun, 
Wishing now the mowing was done. 


The grass had been growing mighty high, 
As I watched the days go by; 

The mower had rusted and needed oil, 
Yet, I must start my day of toil. 


I work along for ’bout an hour, 
With an expression that’s mighty sour, 
Wishing the grass could go to heck 
Without my bein’ grabbed by the neck. 


Then I stop for a drink of water, 

And hope the days’ll soon get shorter, 
When the grass will begin to die, 

And the mower I won’t need to ply. 


Back to work for an hour or more, 


With my back and legs gettin’, oh, so sore— 


And my head in the sun beginnin’ to ache, 
As, after I mow, I tackle the rake. 


Soon I finish the grass in the back, 
And feel ready for my noonday snack; 
But the grass in the front has also grown! 
Why, oh why, was it ever sown? 


I cut the front with lagging feet, 

And long to take a cool, shady seat, 
But I have to wait till I finish it all, 

Or mother calls from the dining hall. 
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Then I spend a week, glad that it’s mowed, 
And hope that no more’ll ever be sowed; 

When to my disgust, I hear father say, 
“The grass needs cuttin’ again, today.” 


Eventually summer is over, at last, 
And cuttin’ the grass is in the past; 
But I hate to think of coming days 
When again I’ll follow the mower’s ways. 
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Time Will Tell 


MARY SLAVEN 


APTAIN Tom sighed and then said, ‘“‘Miss Priscilla, this 
C certainly is a nice day.’”’ He cleared his throat and then 
went on, “Do you think it might rain to-morrow?” 

Then for the first time in five minutes, Miss Priscilla spoke. 

“T don’t think so. The sky is a pure blue and that’s a good 
sign.” 

“Well,” the captain spoke again, “I think I had better go.” 

“Goodbye, Captain.” 

“Goodbye.” 

Every day for ten years at exactly fifteen minutes until four 
Captain Thomas Billings came to the Harrison House to see 
Priscilla Harrison. He stayed for ten minutes and they spoke 
of nothing but the weather. They loved each other dearly, but 
because the Captain had only one arm he wouldn’t propose. No 
woman, he thought wanted to be tied down to an old one-armed 
sailor. 

One day as usual the Captain came to the orchard but to his 
amazement Miss Priscilla wasn’t there. He started for the 
house but stopped and stared when he had taken but two or 
three steps. Down the steps came Miss Priscilla. Nothing was 
very surprising about that, but SHE WAS LIMPING. In one 
hand she carried a cane and with the aid of it she came on out 
to the Captain. 

“Miss Priscilla—Priscilla, I didn’t know you were lame. I 
have wanted to propose to you for ten years, but I thought you 
wouldnt’ want me because of my missing arm.” 

“Captain, I have been lame for twenty years, and it certainly 
is strange that you have never seen me walk. But of course, Cap- 
tain dear, I’ll marry you.” 

They settled down in happy bliss on the bench, each proud of 
the deformities that had brought them together. He was proud 
and happy, for the first time, of his empty sleeve, and she was in 
seventh heaven, because of her lame foot. 
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Birds Of A Feather 


WESTBROOK HAWKINS 


of New York known as the Bronx, a very sinister and very 

business like group of men were talking. If you have ever 
seen a gangster movie you will know what they looked like, for 
they were gangsters. 

They were respectively—Harry, the Horse, the ring-leader 
and biggest bluff on Broadway; Shiny, the Weasel, his right hand 
man; Slaughter Slouey, Winkey Espi, and Palmy Renzo. 

As you know these weren’t their right names for gangsters 
have a way of nicknaming each other by what he does or is. 
Harry, the Horse, was so called because he ate, looked, and acted | 
very much like that animal; Shiny, the Weasel, was named after 
the weasel who is quick and cunning; Slaughter was so named 
because he had threatened to kill no less than twelve persons; 
Winky had a habit of batting his eyes every two seconds, while 
Palmy was never known to have his hand in his own pocket. 

All eyes were in Harry’s direction for he was speaking. 

“This’ll be the easiest picken’s you ever saw,” he said, “‘there’s 
a guy in town calls himself Count Smellingsaltz and he’s looking 
for a gold mine. Can you beat it? So I tol’ him to come to 
see me.”’ 

“We ain’t got no gold mine,” spoke up Winky between winks. 

“Lissen to him willya, he says we ain’t got no gold mine. Of 
course we ain’t, ya sap,” said Harry, “but how’s Smellingsaltz 
gonna know that?” 

“Oh, I see,” said Winky. 

“T don’t believe it,” said Harry, “‘but as I was sayin’ we'll sell 
him a phoney mine, give him a phoney deed, and clear up around 
twelve grand.” 

“Gee that’s a lotta dough,” said Palmy rubbing his hands to- 
gether. 

“T’ll say it is,’ continued Harry. “Now I tol’ this fella to be 
here at four. It’s five minutes of now. When he comes you guys 
act like big business men and tell him a lot about the mine.” 

“T don’t like this idea,” said, Shiny, the cunning one. 

“Tt’s easy,” replied Harry. “Why if I don’t pull this I'll walk 
up Forty-sixth Street on my hands. It’s a cinch.” 

“Well, maybe so,” said the skeptical Shiny. 

“Sh, here he is now, whispered Harry, and he opened the door 


I: a certain room of a shabby tenement house in the section 
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to disclose a small well groomed man with a curly waxed mus- 
tache and a monocle for one eye. He was obviously an English- 
man. 

“Oh, come right in Count, you are right on time,” said Harry, 
“We are ready to get down to business. These men are my busi- 
ness associates.” He pointed to Shiny and the rest. 

“I say,” said the Count, “I’m jolly well glad to meet you, and 
all that sort of thing.” 

“Yep,” said Winky, “me, too.” 

“Well,” said Harry, “let’s get down to business. Count, we 
have a fine mine to offer you at a cheap price. It’s centrally lo- 
cated and in fine shape.” ; 

“It has elevator service and a back door,” put in Palmy. 

“All you gotta do is go in and pick up the hunks of gold. It’s 
layin’ around everywhere,” continued Slaughter. 

“Why we been turnin’ away guys for a month who wanted 
this mine. They begged us to sell it,’”” Winky put in for his share. 

“Count, if you buy this you’ll be rich, you’ll be famous,” said 
Palmy. 

“And we offer you this bargain for twelve gra—es I mean 
twelve thousand dollars,” said Harry. 

“T say that’s reasonable enough,” cried the Count, “TI’ll take 
it. By gad, I’ll write a check for it now.” 

The Count produced a check book and wrote a check for the 
amount and handed it to Harry. 

“And now I must toddle along,” said the Count, and with the 
best wishes and thanks from the boys he departed. 

“Boys,” cried Harry, “that’s what I call easy money. Now 
Winky, you run and get this check cashed, while we get ready to 
blow town.” 

“Okay,” said Winky and ran out the door. 

The rest were getting ready to leave when Palmy said, “I 
must have left my watch some place, what time is it?” 

“Hey, my ticker’s gone too,” exclaimed Slaughter. 

“Well I’ll be—so is mine and my wallet’s gone too,” said 
Harry. 

Upon examination they found that all had lost their watches 
and wallets, and even Shiny’s diamond stick pin was gone. 

At that moment Winky popped in the door, his hat off and 
hair flying. 

“Hi fellas,” he yelled, “this check’s rubber. There ain’t no 
such guy as Count Smellingsaltz and my watch’s gone.” 

“Oh,” groaned Harry. 
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“Well,” said Shiny, “I told you so.” and he started out the 
door. 

“Where are you going,” asked Harry. 

“Out to get you a nice thick pair of gloves so you won’t hurt 
your hands when you walk up Forty-sixth Street,” said Shiny 
with sarcasm. 

And Harry, the Horse, said, ‘““Bah!” 


Fall 


DOROTHY PRICE 


Fall— 

Leaves are turning, 
Bonfires burning, 
Football is started 
The Sport of school. 


Fall— 

Boys are scouting, 
Teachers are doubting, 
Men are hunting 
With their guns. 


Fall— 

Apples are falling, 
Cars are stalling, 
Squirrels are frisking 
Through the trees. 


Fall— 

Year is dying, 
Wind is sighing, 
Birds are flying 
Southward home. 
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Recipe For Life 


DOROTHY ARMENTROUT 


Don’t ever say, “I can’t or won’t,” 
But always, “I will try. 

If other people find success, 
Then surely so can I.” 


Don’t be a goose—draw a chalk line 
And never go outside— 

But always hunt for something new— 
For this old world is wide. 


And really make yourself someone, 
Whom others will admire; 

And always have your mind alert 
For some larger desire. 


But if a chalk line you must have, 
Then make it big enough 

That you can grow, and grow, and grow, 
And never fill it up. 


A Thought 


J. R. GAMBILL 


When I’ve done my best, 
I’m happy and gay, 
If I’ve shirked my task, 
I’ve the blues all day. 
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It Pays To Advertise 


ROSEMARY BURKETT 


ECAUSE the street car was crowded, Pat and Elinor sat 
B down behind a young man who was reading a newspaper. 
The young man didn’t fail to get a full view of the girls’ 

faces. 

‘Well, how was job hunting, Pat?’ asked Elinor as they 
seated themselves. 

“Terrible,’”’ complained Pat, ‘“‘I walked miles and all I got was 
‘nothing today,’ now I have tired feet.” 

“Don’t feel so down-hearted, you may hit something tomor- 
row,” Elinor tried to encourage. 

“Oh yes, that’s what you say every day, and look where I am 
now, not even enough carfare.” 

“You know you can depend on me, but don’t broadcast it,” 
said Elinor. 

The young man behind them very deliberately rattled his 
paper excessively, but the girls appeared not to hear. 

“T can’t keep on bumming on you. It’s hard to tell when I 
can pay you back,” continued Pat. 

“Pat, please, people will hear you,” pleaded Elinor. 

“T don’t care who hears me. I’m broke, not a cent in the 
world, no job and no view of one. The only thing I have is a 
friend and I can’t just sit on her until something comes along,” 
Pat practically yelled, “there’s only one way to end my troubles 
and I may as well use it.” 

The young man turned half way around, and took a side 
glance at Pat. 

“Pat, have you gone crazy?” Elinor asked, “Hush this min- 
ute, you’re attracting attention. Come on, this is our corner.” 

The girls got off the car, and the young man was just behind 
them. When the reached the corner he walked up to Pat and tap- 
ped her on the shoulder. 

“Pardon me, but I couldn’t avoid hearing what you said on 
the car, and I need a secretary. Here’s my card if you’ll come in 
in the morning at nine o’clock I’ll take care of you,” the young 
man said. 

“Thank you,” said Pat. 

As the young man left, Pat stood still, and laughed a hearty 
laugh. 
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“Have you gone mad?” asked Elinor in amazement, “‘What’s 
the matter?” 

““As the hen once told the fish ‘it pays to advertise,’ ” replied 
Pau 

“But what do you mean?” 

“Just this,” answered Pat, “today, all the girls who answered 
a certain ad in the paper were turned down before they were 
even seen. I happened to see the ‘boss’ as I went out. This 
young man is the boss who hadn’t seen the job seekers, so when 
we sat down behind him I turned on the fireworks and got re- 
sults.” 

“Patricia, my ‘deah’, what will you have for dinner?” asked 
Elinor as the two girls walked away. 


Desolation 


BILL SHANK 


I’ve scratched my head, 

And wracked my brain 

To write a line 

Of some refrain— 

Of life or love, or autumn breeze, 

My thoughts play hide and seek and tease, 
I’ll write a line about my pup— 

I haven’t one, so I give up. 
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“Now IN NOVEMBER,” by Josephine Johnson. Simon and Schus- 
ter; $2.00. 


Twenty-five year oid Josephine Johnson won the Pulitzer 
Prize of 1935 with this novel. One characteristic of Miss John- 
son’s work is the fact that her plots center around the fall and 
winter of life. Even though Miss Johnson’s prose style is beauti- 
ful, the beauty lies more in her reminiscences of past days than 
in her description of present scenes. 

“Now in November’s” characters are people cheated of life, 
shunned by the world, who accept their lot with a kind of patient 
and humble pleasure. These characters bring to mind Allan 
Monkhouse’s statement in Society and the Novel. “It may be a 
childish objection but one finds so often that the characters in 
novels are not good enough—they are not good enough to be in- 
teresting.” Defeat rather than Triumph is the keynote of each 
character. 

The so-called sophisticated novel is steadily taking the lead in 
American literature. This type has the utmost freedom of ex- 
pression and conduct to such extent that it is sordid in its rea- 
listie tendencies. “Now in November” which is definitely a novel 
ranking in this group, makes one raise the complaint that the 
moral interest in fiction is declining. 

Miss Johnson relies too much on sensationalism and radi- 
calism for her novel to be classed as beautiful. She may possibly 
have her guidance from Wordworth’s “Ode to Duty,” 

“Where no misgivings is, rely 20 
Upon the genial sense of Youth.” 
Today as the world hungrily cries for beauty and inspiration, 
such novels as ‘Now in November” leave their readers with a 
distorted and one-sided opinion of life, in general. 
—LINDA BETTS. 


“R. E. LEE” (A biography), by Douglas Southall Freeman. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons of New York and London; $15.00. 


Dr. Freeman who wrote “‘R. E. Lee” is editor of the Rich- 
mond News-Leader.” His writing of this four volume biography 
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was his avocation for twenty years. The probable reason this 
biography won the Pulitzer Prize is the thoroughness with which 
it is written. Almost every page has footnotes which give the 
sources (some of which other biographers have overlooked) of 
material found on that page. 

Other biographers give us Lee as a great man, but do not 
tell us the minor things that caused him to be great. Dr. Free- 
man, not only portrays Lee as a great soldier, but tells us why he 
became a soldier and how he learned his strategy and the man- 
agement of large forces. The analsyes of Lee’s battles are so 
thorough that the student of war would do well to study them 
from this book. Some tell us that Lee was an educator but Free- 
man goes further and tells us how Lee developed the traits that 
fitted him to be a college president. Because childhood is the 
time when one lays the basis for one’s character, Freeman tells 
us what the wife of “Light Horse Harry” taught her son. 

That we may have better men in the next generation, Dr. 
Freeman has written this biography which is an excellent an- 
alysis of a great man. 

—J. R. GAMBILL. 


“VIRGINIA BEAUTIFUL” (from the States Beautiful Series) by 
Wallace Nutting. Old American Company; $1.79. 


Wallace Nutting says of Virginia, “There is no state so rich 
in so much interest, no state more stimulating to thought or 
better worth investigating.” 

This is a book of which Virginians and lovers of Virginia 
should be justly proud. Even though he is not a native Vir- 
ginian, Mr. Nutting’s love of Virginia and his desire to preserve 
for future readers the many beautiful features of Virginia, lead 
him to write this most interesting account of the “Old Dominion”’. 
Mr. Nutting has shown from his choice of photographs and 
sketches that he is most discriminating. That he is gifted with 
dual accomplishments is shown in the clever photographic plates 
and sketches made by him for his works. 

“Virginia Beautiful” is one of the States Beautiful Series of 
books which Mr. Nutting has compiled. Over three hundred and 
thirty-three pictures of landscapes and dwellings are presented 
in the “Virginia Beautiful’ volume. 

Wallace Nutting writes of the splendor and beauty of Vir- 
ginia that was and is, making each white-pillared mansion and 
peeling old family portrait live again in his own inimitable 
style. In every instance Mr. Nutting has striven to deal artisti- 
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cally and truthfully with the interesting subject at hand. The 
reader can easily recognize the fact that the author has thor- 
oughly studied his subject and has historical facts to prove every 
statement that he writes. 

—LINDA BETTS. 


“Lucy GAYHEART”’ by Willa Cather. Alfred A. Knapp; $2.50. 
1935. 


Willa Cather’s latest novel, a romance, is considered by most 
authorities as inferior to her other novels. It does not have the 
deep feeling, the strangeness of character, or the complexity of 
plot the other novels possess. 

The characters in this novel seem to see only the surface of 
things. They do not go down deep, and get the best out of life, 
as the characters in the author’s other novels do. They do what 
everyone else seems to be doing, having no originality or indi- 
viduality. 

The novel is essentially modern in setting and character work. 
The realistic handling of a girl in love with an older man and 
how Fate cheated her, is not essentially new or especially in- 
teresting. 

The author does not seek to paint an idealistic picture of life 
as we would like to have it, but life as it really is. 


Autumn Wind 
DOROTHY SHIFFLET 


The wind came scurrying through the trees, 

It shook the limbs and scattered the leaves; 

It gaily skipped over meadow and lane, 

The farmers were busy harvesting their grain, 
Tossing the ships with its haughty breeze, 

It then passed hurriedly over the seas. 
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Charles Turner: “Sonny, how long is your Chesapeake and 
Western in comparison with the ‘B. & 0.’?” 

Sonny: ‘That doesn’t make any difference, it’s just as wide as 
any of them.” 


Mrs. Stanley (to class): “Anything can be done if you have 
cooperation.” 

Grattan Price: “Yeah, did you ever try putting toothpaste back 
in a tube?” 


Charles Turner (in a conceited mood): ‘You aren’t going to 
teach next year, are you?” 

Mrs. Stanley: “Why Charles, why not?” 

Charlie: “Because you won’t have me to look forward to.” 


Gilbert McNamee (on the first day of school): ‘What kind of 
summer did you have? 

Miss Barton (whose dog had had a litter of pups): “I had a 
pup summer.” 

Gilbert: ‘Oh, you mean you led a dog’s life.” 


Mrs. Stanley: ‘‘Does anyone have a Webster’s Modern European 
History?” 
Elinor Mason: “Who wrote it?” 


Mr. Garrison (in geometry class): “Virginia Ann take the 
board. Now class, notice her figure. 


Mr. Garrison: “Charles, whose home room are you in? 
Charles Earman: “305.” 

Mr. Garrison (studying deeply): ‘Whose is that?” 
Charles: “Yours.” 


Miss Stribling (to Charlie Turner): “I just can’t put my finger 
on what’s wrong with your French.” 

John Mundy and Grattan Price (simultaneously): “Just put it 
on his head.” 


The Pick of the Pictures 
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One Visit Will Convince You That The 


Ultimate in Entertainment is Here! 


“EVERY PATRON AN HONORED GUEST”--is not only a motto-- 
IT’S A PRINCIPLE! 


EsUPza heaped bz baba zd babs dz bcd ibzd db) 
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John Mundy (after one of Myron’s puns): “It’s a wonder he 
passes any of his classes.” 
Dorothy Price: ‘Does he?” 


Grattan: ‘Miss Stribling, there is a picture coming here with a 
lot of French in it.” 

Miss Stribling (very interested): ‘“What’s that?” 

Grattan: “The Follies of 1936.” 


Miss Stribling: “Is Charles Turner not here?” 
Myron: “I don’t hear him.” 


Miss Barton (to Bill McGlaughlin) : “Who was Mammon?” 
Bill: “I think he had charge of the Underworld.” 

Miss Barton: “Oh no, Pluto had charge of that.” 

Bill (struggling desperately): ‘‘Well then, he was a lieutenant.” 
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CH ARLES’ STORE co Repair Service While You Wait 
s LOKER’S 
90-96 N. MAIN STREET Formerly Champion Shoe 
HARRISONBURG, VA. Repair Shop 
Save at Charles’ We deliver to you free 


J. T. Loker, Prop. 
Phone 86-R 45 E. Market St. 
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BERRY COAL AND LUMBER CO. 
PAINTS and WALL PAPER 
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A Good Lesson in Economy 
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Miss Barton: “Who reigned after ‘Bloody Mary’ ?” 
Mary Slaven: “Her father, King George.” 


Connie Figgatt, who had a bad case of Hay Fever; sneezed three 
or four times in succession. 
Linda Betts (wise cracking): ‘You sneeze exactly like my cat.” 


Miss Barton’s English class was discussing Shakespearian Char- 
acters. 

Miss Barton: ‘Some of his characters were original and some 
he got from other writers. Adam is one that he created him- 
self.” 

Maurice Appleton: “‘Aw shucks, Miss Barton, I don’t believe 
That: 


Francis Liskey: ‘‘Mrs. Stanley, what does philosophy mean?” 
Nancy Chappelear: “Oh I know, I used to ride one.” 
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VALLEY GOLD PRODUCTS 
WE DELIVER 


HOMESTEAD FARMS DAIRY 
SOUTH LIBERTY STREET 
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HUGHES’ PHARMACY 


A Prescription Drug Store 
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Miss Barton: “James, give me a use of the comma.” 
Jim Logan: ‘To help form a semicolon.” 


Mr. Jackson: “If ‘Coca-Cola’ has carbonated water in it, what 
does beer contain?” 
Glen Shomo: “Burps.” 
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Compliments of BUDDY HAYDEN 
The Better Cleaner 
BLUE RIDGE SERVICE ARRISONROEE ME 
STATION 65 West Elizabeth St. 
Phone 696-J 
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Get your Shoes shined at HARRISONBURG’S 
HARRY LEE SOLOMAN’S LARGEST HOTEL 
SHOE SHINE PARLOR Modern and Up-to-Date 
Special Parlor for Ladies KAVANAUGH HOTEL 
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CHESAPEAKE WESTERN RAILWAY 
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J. C. PENNY COMPANY MERIT SHOE COMPANY 
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Orlin Kirsh was pacing the floor while practicing his violin. 
Mrs. Kirsh: “Orlin, that’s an awful noise you’re making.” 
Orlin: “All right mom, I’ll stand still then.” 


Raymond Dingledine: “What is the Polish Corridor?’ 
Mrs. Stanley: “Several people said on the last test that it is a 
hall in the Palace of Versailles.” 


Mrs. Stanley (explaining a question to Gwendolyn Huffman) : 
“You see, if you would send a check to California it would 
eventually come back to the United States.” 
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EXTENSION TELEPHONES 
SAVES TIME SAVES STEPS 


HARRISONBURG MUTUAL 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 
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Compliments of 


JOHN W. TALIAFERRO 
RELIABLE JEWELER 


Compliments of 
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W. M. MENEFEE & SONS 


J. E. Plecker Company, Inc. 
WE GROW OUR OWN FLOWERS 
PHONE 478 PHONE 38 
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Miss Bolen: “James, take your seat?” 
Jim Logan: “Where? Out in the hall? 


Bob Pence (while typing to a record): ‘“‘Miss Bolen, may I have 
a request number ?” 


Elizabeth Shacklette: “John, did your short story get in THE 
TAJ?” 

John Mundy: “No. I guess it wasn’t any good.” 

Elizabeth: ‘What makes you say that?” 

John: “Because when Miss Barton handed it back to me it had 
pune written on it in about a dozen places.” 
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FRIDDLE’S RESTAURANT MODERN BEAUTY SALON 


and PERMANENTS $2.50 up 
SODA SANDWICH SHOPPE Phone 70 121 S. MAIN ST. 


“Always Welcomes and Greets 
You with a Smile” Special Mon., Tues., Wed. 


LET SCHEWELS FEATHER YOUR NEST 


SCHEWEL’S FURNITURE COMPANY 
135 SOUTH MAIN STREET 


Largest stock of furniture in 
Shenandoah Valley to select from 


CHEVROLET : 
THE ONLY COMPLETE LOW-PRICED CAR : 


LINEWEAVER MOTOR COMPANY, Inc. 
SERVICE FOR EVERY CAR 
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Every child should drink at least one quart daily 


Be sure it is Shenandoah’s Pride 
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